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Spending Advocated 
As Depression Cure 





President Considers Government 
Expenditures of Several Bil- 
lion to Prime Pump 


BITTER ATTACKS ON PLAN 





Critics of Program Claim More Harm 
than Good Would Result from 
Increasing National Debt 





When prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange began to decline last August, few 
people thought that the nation was on the 
threshold of a general downward movement 
of business. It was just a temporary lull, 
it was felt, which would have little or no 
effect upon the upward trend the country 
had been enjoying. After a few weeks, the 
matter was taken a little more seriously as 
statistics piled up showing that production 
had declined, unemployment was increasing, 
buying and selling were slackening. There 
was then talk of a business recession, not 
serious enough to be called a depression, 
but sufficiently grave to produce a chill in 
industrial and governmental circles. After 
more than half a year of rapid and steady 
decline, the term “depression” is again 
frankly applied to the backward movement 
of business and industry. 


Positive Action Planned 


Until early this month, most government 
officials, including the President and his ad- 
visers, seemed to feel that the situation 
would correct itself; that the downward 
movement would soon spend itself and that 
the interrupted recovery would begin once 
more. Of late, however, this optimism has 
been supplanted by a feeling that positive 
action on the part of the government would 
be necessary to bring the depression to a 
halt and start the country on the road to 
prosperity and recovery again. The Presi- 
dent seems now to have made up his mind 
to ask Congress to appropriate several 
billion dollars to be used once more to 
prime the industrial pump and to stimulate 
business. Part of this total would be lent 
to the states and cities for public works of 
one kind or another; part of it would be 
spent by the WPA to provide employment 
for the jobless; and part of it turned 
over to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to be lent to private industry. 

Thus the administration seems deter- 
mined that an aggressive policy is neces- 
sary to bring the country out of the dol- 
drums. If it is true that Mr. Roosevelt 
plans to ask Congress for additional billions 
of pump-priming dollars, a bitter contro- 
versy is certain to develop both in Congress 
and throughout the nation. Already wide- 
spread rumblings are to be heard and dire 
predictions are made of the consequences 
of piling more billions of dollars upon the 
national debt which has already reached the 
total of 37 and a half billion and which has 
been increased more than 16 billion as a 
result of the previous pump-priming activi- 
ties of the Roosevelt administration. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, 
the fact remains that the nation is again in 
the throes of another serious depression, 
however short or long lived it may prove 
to be. The decline since last August has 
been the most precipitous in the annals of 
American history. It has been much more 
rapid than the decline which followed the 
collapse of 1929. Everywhere the signs of 
depression are to be seen. Four or five mil- 
lion workers have been added to the ranks 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Getting Ahead 


Nearly all of us are pathetically eager to get ahead in the world, to succeed in life, 


to stand out from the crowd. We would give anything to be popular. We want to “make 


friends and influence people.” That is a laudable enough ambition if the right tactics 
are followed in the effort to achieve it. But many individuals make the mistake of 
thinking they can realize their ambitions by taking short cuts. They think, apparently, 
that if they master a few rules, learn a few tricks, they will find themselves basking in 
the light of popularity. Much good may indeed come from heeding suggestions con- 
cerning types of behavior. 


or some of them do. 


The “experts” in personal efficiency have something to offer, 
It is a fact, however, that we may miss our goal by striving too 
directly for it. If we try too hard to be popular, our effort is likely to be transparent. 
Everyone knows what we are doing. They, too, have heard of the rules. 


scorn us as mere “climbers.”’ 


So they may 
The person who smiles at his friends or customers because 
he thinks it pays to do so isn’t likely to get very far. 
superficiality. 


It is too easy to see through such 


What, then, is one to do if he wants to get onto the road to leadership? First, let 
him study the requirements of good and helpful living. Let him inquire as honestly and 
sincerely as he can what habits he should adopt and follow in order to live pleasantly 
and helpfully with his fellows; in order to do the best possible work at his job; in order 
to contribute most to his own efficiency and happiness, to the satisfaction of his associates 
and the welfare of his community. Then let him adopt that way of life. Let him do 
it, not primarily for the purpose of making people like him and of exerting influence 
over them, but for the purpose of satisfying his own conscience, his own impulse to 
make an artistic job of living, his own sense of public responsibility. When he has 
done that, he will find that popularity and influence will come as a by-product. He will 
succeed because he deserves to do so. He will have friends, not because he has tricked 
them into friendship by his cleverness, but because he is characteristically friendly and 
deserving of friendship. Success built upon such a pattern will endure. The foundations 
will be strong and steady. And if the degree of leadership attained is not great enough 
to satisfy the loftiest of ambitions, there will still remain the personal happiness which 
is the usual accompaniment of right living. 
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Anschluss Gains Are 
Weighed by Reich 


Annexation of Austria Brings Lim- 
ited Supply of Certain Prod- 
ucts Needed by Nazis 


ECONOMIC WEAKNESS SEEN 
Despite Greater Political Power Germans 


Face Serious Problems on 
Economic Front 











The final act in the tragi-comic opera of 
German-Austrian union was staged last 
Sunday when throughout Austria and the 
Greater Reich Hitler held one of his now 
famous plebiscites. As has happened many 
times during the last five years, the Ger- 
man dictator staged this spectacle to place 
the stamp of a popular referendum upon 
something that had already been accom- 
plished. But the final act could hardly be 
expected to have altered the essential fact 
that Germany had swallowed Austria and 
that Austria was as much a German prov- 
ince as Bavaria or Prussia and that Vienna 
was as much a part of the Reich as Munich 
or Hamburg or Berlin. If the Austrians 
were opposed to the annexation of their 
country by a stronger power, as thousands 
of them unquestionably are, few were sim- 
ple-minded enough to vote “‘no” when they 
went to the ballot boxes. 


German Gains 


What the annexation of Austria means to 
Germany in terms of increased power and 
prestige we have already discussed. The 
Greater Germany of today is larger in 
area and population than was the Germany 
of 1914. Her powerful military machine, 
greatly enhanced by the addition of the 
Austrian army, stands as a threat not only 
to the democratic nations of the west of 
Europe, but more directly to the nations 
of the east. Whether this increased power 
will be used to make Germany still greater 
by adding new territories, or whether such 
action will be taken this year or next, is 
the question of the hour in Europe. It is 
also the question which cannot be answered. 

But how has Germany fared on the eco- 
nomic side as a result of the crowning 
achievement of the Hitler regime? Does 
Anschluss, or the union of Austria and 
Germany, offer a solution to those pressing 
economic problems which have beset the 
Reich ever since the close of the World 
War? Does Austria offer the raw materials 
which Germany insists she must have in 
order to prosper? Is the standard of living 
in Germany, which is admittedly low, 
likely to be raised by the union of the two 
German-speaking countries? These are a 
few of the questions which emerge as the 
final curtain falls in this spectacular drama 
of recent weeks. 

It is possible, because of Austria’s size 
and poverty, to discount her importance to 
German economy. Austria is small, no 
larger than the four New England states 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. Its population is 
slightly under seven million—only a little 
larger than the combined population of the 
four American states. But within its bound- 
aries are certain resources which Germany 
desperately needs. 

The most important of Austrian re- 
sources is iron ore, which Germany needs 
for her rearmament program and for her 
various industries. However important 
these deposits may be, they will be no more 
than a drop in the bucket so far as the 
Reich’s total requirements are concerned. 
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It may be that the Austrian mines can be 
worked more intensely, but they cannot be 
expected to yield more than a small per- 
centage of Germany’s total demands. 


Other Resources 


The second important product offered 
by Austria is timber. Nearly half of Aus- 
tria is covered by forests. Under the Nazi 
drive for economic self-sufficiency, Ger- 
man forests have been stripped of their 
trees at a much more rapid rate than new 
trees could be planted. It is expected that 
the same thing will happen to Austrian 
forests and that they will be rapidly de- 
pleted to meet Germany’s needs. Even 
so, they do not supply sufficient timber to 
take up the slack. But it is expected to 
provide about a third of the timber which 
Germany has previously been obliged to 
import from abroad. 

In respect to certain other products, 
Austria will be of slight help to Germany, 
although not much. Certain other minerals 
needed by Germany are found in Austria 
and the acute shortage of foodstuffs will 
be slightly relieved by the addition of Aus- 
trian dairy products. The Austrian gold 
reserve is once and a half as large as that 
of Germany; but in both cases, this reserve 
is too small to be an important factor. 

The particular weak spot, from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, lies in the fact that both 
Germany and Austria lack the same prod- 
ucts. Since the close of the war, Austria 
has never been able to support herself in 
the matter of foods. Her grain imports 
last year amounted to nearly a third of 
Germany’s. She has had to import 90 per 
cent of her oil and considerable quantities 
of other raw materials, such as copper and 
nickel, which are also lacking in Germany. 


Reich’s Problem 


It has been stressed time and again dur- 
ing the last few years, both by German 
officials as the reason for their demands 
for more territory and the restoration of 
their colonies, and by economists in gen- 
eral, that Germany’s economic weakness 
lies in the fact that she is unable to sell 
enough abroad to pay for the foodstuffs 
and raw materials which she requires. At 
no time since the war has Germany been 
able to sell enough to pay for her require- 
ments. Her needs during the early post- 
war period were met by foreign loans, par- 
ticularly loans made by Americans. It 
was when these loans declined that the 
Germans felt an acute pinch, became more 
aggressive in their demands for colonies, 
and turned to the manufacture of substi- 
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tute materials in order to supply the de- 
ficiency and to make their nation economic- 
ally self-sufficient. 

This basic difficulty has been accentu- 
ated by the rearmament program. For 
the last few years, the Germans have 
poured billions into their armaments. Ma- 
terials which might have been used for 
productive industrial uses have gone into 
guns and cannons. It is true that this 
program has greatly stimulated industrial 
activity; has reduced unemployment from 
six million in 1933 to one million at the 
beginning of 1938. At the end of 1937 
Germany’s total industrial output was 17 
per cent above the 1929 figure, and more 
than double that of 1932. 


But in order to reach such a level of pro- 
duction, the Germans have had to cut down 
on their use of much-needed products. 
Germany might have used this money to 
pay for imported foodstuffs and for raw 
materials for industries instead of taking 
it to pay for materials which go into arma- 
ments. There are today in Germany prac- 
tically no reserves of such raw materials 
and German industry is compelled to oper- 
ate on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The situation is particularly acute with 
respect to foodstuffs. Germany cannot feed 
herself. She produces enough wheat, po- 
tatoes, and vegetables, and raises nearly 
enough meat, but there is a great shortage 
of dairy products, fats, and fruits. There 
are times of the year when butter and 
margarine are so scarce that they cannot 
be obtained at any price 


This situation has been rendered more 
acute by the decline in German foreign 
trade. Today her foreign commerce is only 
about two-fifths of what it was in 1929. 
There has been a steady decline in exports, 
which in turn makes it all the more diffi- 
cult for the Germans to buy the foods 
and raw materials necessary for their facto- 
ries and to feed and clothe themselves. 
Time and again, Germany has been warned, 
even by such men as the former minister 
of economics, Hjalmar Schacht, that if this 
trend is not reversed and if German trade 
is not increased, economic collapse will 
come. 


Conflict over Policy 


Governmental leaders, however, fail to 
heed these warnings. They believe that 
they have found the answer to the Ger- 
man economic dilemma by turning to sub- 
stitute materials. Ersatz, the closest Eng- 
lish equivalent of which is “substitute,” 
has become a widely used word in Hitler’s 
Reich during the last two years. In the 
central part of the country, an enormous 
chemical industry has been built up, prob- 
ably the largest in the world, which con- 
stantly experiments with substitutes for 
materials which Germany has to import. 
The government has thrown its propaganda 
machinery into action to convince the peo- 
ple that it is the smart thing to use ersatz 
materials. Experiments are being made 
with substitutes for rubber. Coal is being 
liquefied to take the place of gasoline. Ger- 
man chemists have even devised a yeast 
which is made from wood and is fed to 
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cattle. Cotton and wool are being produced 
from wood fiber and from milk. 

Most of these substitute materials are 
of an inferior quality, although in time 
they may be perfected. They are also, for 
the most part, more expensive. Thus the 
German people have been obliged to tighten 
their belts still further in order to pay 
for these things. 

Critics of Germany’s economic policy 
have long contended that many of her 
widely heralded ills could be overcome by 
a change of attack. They charge that the 
shortages of foodstuffs and raw materials 
have been brought upon the nation by the 
government itself. They point out that 
while Germany complains about her needs 
for raw materials, nearly three-fourths of 
her imports are of products which are not 
used by the consumers of the nation. They 
are used primarily for the rearmament pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, her net imports 
of iron ore, oil, and rubber have in recent 
years exceeded those of 1928-1929 (years 
of boom conditions) by from 50 to 200 
per cent. And most of these, it is con- 
tended, have been accumulated for mili- 
tary purposes, not to increase the prosperity 
and well-being of the people. 


The Average Worker 


How has this program of rearmament 
and self-sufficiency affected the average 
German? Is he better off today than be- 
fore Hitler came to power, or worse off? 
Definite answers to these questions are 
difficult to find. Nazi supporters insist that 
the standard of living of the average Ger- 
man worker has risen since Hitler came 
to power. They support this claim by 
pointing to the fact that total wages and 
salaries are at least a third higher than 
they were in 1932. Since the cost of living 
index has risen only four per cent in the 
interval, it may be argued that German 
workers have indeed gained materially in 
the last five years. 

Upon closer examination, however, it 
may be seen that the gain is not due to 
any rise in wages since 1933. The increase 
in total wages has been entirely due to the 
fact that more people are working than in 
the midst of the depression. The typical 
German worker earns about* the same 
amount of money as he did five years ago. 
If the decline in unemployment assistance 
is taken into account, the average wage for 
1936 was about four per cent less than in 
1932. In the meantime, prices and the 
cost of living have increased. Officially, 
the increase in living costs is listed at 
about four per cent, but most observers 
feel that it is actually considerably greater. 
Moreover, workers pay a larger share of 
their income in taxes and other contribu- 
tions than they did before the depression. 
And the quality of goods which they buy 
has deteriorated, owing to the use of ersatz 
materials. 


While most observers agree that the 
standard of living of the German workers 
has dropped under Hitler, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of the decline. The 
most reliable estimates indicate that the 
typical employed German can buy from 
seven to 14 per cent less with his wages 
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than in 1932. Thus while the total con- 
sumption of food and clothing and other 
goods may have risen, the consumption per 
individual worker has dropped. What has 
happened is that the employed have shared 
their wages with those who were formerly 
unemployed, and the increase in production 
has not gone to increase the general 
standard of living but has taken the form 
of heavy armaments and costly ersatz. 


Financial Weakness 


From the financial standpoint, Germany 
is in a particularly weakened position. 
As has been pointed out, her gold reserve is 
negligible and the addition of Austria’s 
greater supply is hardly sufficient to help 
her to any great extent. The government 
is heavily indebted, due in no small part 
to the borrowings which have had to be 
made to finance the rearmament program. 
The size of the German debt is, of course, 
a state secret. 

It has been this large. debt, plus the 
vanishing gold reserve, which has led 
foreigners to predict Germany’s imminent 
financial collapse. And, by all the normal 
standards of economics, Germany should 
have collapsed long ago. But a dictato- 
rial government exercises such vast controls 
over the economic life of the nation as 
to be able to stave off financial disaster. 
It can pile tax upon tax to raise part of 
the money it needs. Moreover, it can 
compel individuals and corporations to lend 
money to the government by buying bonds. 
This it has done several times during the 
last few years. Here, Austria is expected 
to be of considerable assistance. It was 
announced a few days ago that the Aus- 
trians would be expected to absorb a billion 
marks’ worth of German bonds which the 
government is selling to raise money. 
Most of Germany’s financial needs must 
be met at home, for her credit abroad is 
practically nil. 

All this does not mean that Germany is 
on the brink of economic disaster. Her 
principal economic weakness lies in the 
decline in foreign trade and the difficulty 
to obtain much-needed raw _ materials, 
which has placed a heavy burden upon the 
German masses. At the same time, her 
political star has never been brighter; at 
least not since 1914. She stands today 
as a great challenge to the whole of Europe. 
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Greater Germany: In March, 
1933, when the last regular election was 
held in Germany, over 5,000,000 votes were 
cast for the Communist t:cket. Over 7,000,- 
000 votes were cast in that same election 
for the Social Democrat ticket. These 
parties represented that section of public 
opinion which was most bitterly opposed 
to the Nazis and whose policies Hitler 
condemned most vigorously. 


At the last regular elections in Austria, 
there were close to a million Socialists in 
Vienna alone, and it was these who, in the 
last days of Austria’s existence as an inde- 
pendent state, begged former Chancellor 
Schuschnigg to arm them so that they might 
oppose with force Hitler’s advance into 
their homeland. 

According to G. E. R. Gedye, until re- 
cently the Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Times and the conservative 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post of 
London, more than 30,000 Austrians have 
been imprisoned by the Nazis since the day 
Chancellor Hitler effected the annexation 
of Austria. 


But scarcely a shadow of this opposition 
to Hitler was apparent last week when the 
much-heralded plebiscite was held on the 
two questions of Austrian union with Ger- 
many and general approval of the Nazi 
regime. 


On the contrary, the vote showed 
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that more than 99 per cent of the voters of 
both Austria and Germany approved both 
the union of the two nations and the Hitler 
government. 


x *£ * 


France: Almost from the start of the 
third French republic, in 1870, there has 
been an intermittent struggle between the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Chamber, chosen through direct election 
and renewed completely every four years, 
has come to regard itself the spokesman 
of the people’s will. The Senate, on the 
other hand, is not chosen directly by the 
electorate. Nor is it so immediately re- 
sponsive to changes in public opinion. Only 
one-third of its membership is retired every 
three years. Two-thirds of the members 
of the present Senate, for example, have 
been in office at least since 1932. 

Since that year, however, the French 
people have veered in the direction of a 
more liberal government. In the parlia- 
mentary elections of May-June, 1936, they 
voted for a Popular Front government com- 
mitted to an economic and social policy of 
a liberal or radical tinge. In carrying out 
this program, the Popular Front cabinets— 
there have been four of them—have again 
and again had to meet with conservative 
Senate opposition. Several times, the 
cabinet found approval for its measures in 
the Chamber, only to have them rejected 
by the upper house. 

This was what took place a few days ago. 
Faced with an unabated financial crisis, 


Premier Leon Blum had asked for 
emergency powers for a period of 
four months. The deputies agreed 
to grant him this authority. The 
Senate refused, with the result 
that the cabinet resigned, and the 
Radical Socialists, some of whom 
have never wholly approved the 
Popular Front program, agreed to 
desert the Popular Front and to 
form a cabinet with the support 
of conservative factions. 

The new government is headed 
by Edouard Daladier, who has 
twice before been premier. It is 
a question whether his ministry 
can command the confidence of the Cham- 
ber, even though it is endorsed by the 
Senate. It is thought likely that the situa- 
tion precipitated by the Senate will revive 
a movement to restrict the Senate’s powers. 
While there are those in France who would 
fight such a move tooth and nail, represent- 
ing the upper body as a guardian of minor- 
ity rights, it is pointed out that the British 
House of Lords was stripped of much of its 
power under King George V, yet minority 
rights have been no less zealously guarded 
by the House of Commons. 


x * * 


China: The advance information, re- 
ported on this page a fortnight ago, of a 
resurgent Chinese army putting Japanese 
troops to rout, thrusting squarely across 
Japanese communication lines, and other- 
wise causing the Japanese military cam- 
paign to bog, is borne out by further re- 
ports from correspondents with the Chinese 
armies. These describe the most recent 
Chinese offensives as meaning that “the 
Japanese army has met a reverse of 
astounding proportions.” The railroad from 
Tientsin to Pukow, along which supplies 
have moved for the two Japanese armies 
operating along that line, has been cut and 
additional troops have now been called by 
the Japanese to prevent their armies from 
falling into a dangerous trap. 

What makes the Japanese position ex- 
tremely trying is that in addition to facing 
a Chinese army that is able to fight, they 
now have to cope with rebellion in their 
rear. Japanese leaders thought that once 
territory would come under their control, 
the Chinese civilians would offer no resist- 
ance. But the rebellion of native Chinese 
police in the capital of Shantung province 
shows how they have miscalculated. 


* * * 


Aland Islands: Off the Finnish coast, 
scattered through the northern expanse of 
the Baltic Sea, are several thousand islands 
known as the Alands. Only 80 of them are 
inhabited, the remainder being so stony and 
barren that they will support no growth 
but scraggly weeds and thorns. Until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
islanders, Swedish in origin and language, 
were under the sovereignty of Sweden. But 
having fought an unsuccessful war with 
the Tsar, Sweden was forced to cede the 
Alands to Russia under whom they re- 
mained until the World War brought a 
revision of territorial possessions. Then 
they passed into Finland’s hands. 
Helsingfors has had no trouble with the 
27,000 Aland islanders. Left to themselves, 
with a large degree of self-government, they 
have continued to pursue their age-old 
tasks of farming and fishing, producing 
grains and vegetables for their own con- 
sumption and dried fish for export. Theirs 
has not been an easy life, but it has not 
lacked in adventure. Many an Aland 
farmer has part of his plot on one island 
and part on another, and he has to row 
with his farm implements from island to 
island, often braving the peril of squalls 





to begin work upon soil that will yield its 
fruit reluctantly. 

It is the misfortune of these islands that 
they are strategically located and thus figure 
in the calculations of the German. military 
command. Preparing for the eventuality 
of a war with Soviet Russia, the Nazi Reich 
is seeking a method whereby the Russian 
fleet could be bottled up in the Gulf of 
Finland. This could be achieved by es- 
tablishing a strongly fortified naval base 
on the Aland Islands. The Soviet navy 
could thus be stalemated and, what is more, 
the German government could, by control- 
ling the sea lanes to Sweden, assure itself 
of a constant supply of steel from Sweden’s 
great armament plants. 

Hence, Berlin is strongly urging Finland 
to negotiate with Sweden for joint fortifica- 
tion of the Alands. The islanders are op- 
posing this project, but it is a question 
whether Finland will be able to resist Ger- 
man pressure. 


x * * 


Spain: Predictions during recent weeks 
that the collapse of loyalist Spain was im- 
minent have thus far not been fulfilled. 
The loyalists are still fighting, of course, 
with their backs to the wall. And so long 
as they are unable to match the insurgents 
in fighting equipment, they can have but 
the faintest hope of an ultimate victory. 

Nonetheless, reports from Barcelona de- 
scribe the loyalist leaders as being confident 
that they can hold out against General 
Franco, the insurgent leader. What they 
are now seeking is to relieve the pressure 
upon Catalonia by waging an offensive of 
their own from a point south of Madrid 
westward to the Portuguese frontier. They 
hope, thereby, to force Franco to divert 
some of his troops to this front and thus 
permit the loyalist armies in Catalonia to 
strengthen their defense lines. 


e se 2 


Cuba: With half its member- 
ship renewed in the elections a 
month ago, the Cuban congress 
has begun consideration of a stack 
of measures designed to give effect 
to a three-year plan of economic 
reconstruction. The program was 
conceived a year ago by Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista, the army chief, 
who describes his dictatorial rule 
of Cuba as “organic democracy.” 

The three-year plan leaves little 
to be desired except its execution. 
It embraces public works projects 
for roads, aqueducts, and power 
plants; revision of the central 
banking system; extension of edu- 
cational facilities to rural areas; 
land distribution to landless peas- 
ants; and the diversification of 
crops so as to relieve the farmer 
from the dependence upon world 
prices to which he has been forced 
by his cultivation of a single crop, 
such as sugar or tobacco. 

So far the greatest strides have 
been made in education. Schools 
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Germany is putting pressure on Finland to fortify these 
small islands in the Baltic. 


have been erected in a number of rural dis- 
tricts. But they have been subjected to 
criticism because, it is charged, they are 
less schools for education than barracks for 
the military training of youngsters. Under 
Batista the Cuban army has grown from 
9,000 men to 30,000 and, it is said, he aims 
toward building, through the erection of 
military schools, an army reserve of 150,- 
000. With Cuba having no frontier prob- 
lems, the conclusion is that such an armed 
force is being developed only to strengthen 
Batista’s hold upon the government. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has crushed all 
opposition, the latest action being consid- 
ered another step to consolidate his po- 
sition. 


*x* * * 


Holland: The most prominent weekly 
newspaper in Holland sent out a question- 
naire to a large number of the Dutch peo- 
ple recently, in which this question was 
asked: ‘Who is the most important man 
in the world?” In first place on the list 
of replies was President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mussolini was selected by the 
Dutch as the second most important man. 
Adolf Hitler placed third, and Anthony 
Eden, who recently resigned as British for- 
eign minister, finished in fourth place. 
Josef Stalin, dictator of Soviet Russia, 
and Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese leader, were 
also included on the list of the Dutch 
newspaper. 
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“CORNERED PENNIES” FOR 


WIDE WORLD 


“HIDDEN TAXES” 


Students at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, collected $2,500 worth of pennies from local banks 


and stores in an effort to ‘corner’ the pennies in Troy for a protest against ‘hidden’ taxes. 
lected over a week-end and were to be poured back into circulation through student purchases. 


The pennies were col- 
On each purchase the 


students gave 25 per cent of the sum in pennies, the percentage they estimate amounts to the “hidden tax” in the price 
of merchandise. 


FDR Loses 


President Roosevelt suffered a decisive de- 
feat when the House of Representatives turned 
down the reorganization bill, 204 to 196. The 
bill itself was not of supreme importance. 
Nearly everyone agrees that the executive ma- 
chinery needs reorganizing, but it is also 
agreed that a delay of a year or two matters 
very little. By the time Congress voted on 
the measure, however, it had become a test of 
the President’s strength. His opponents wanted 
to kill the bill as a demonstration by Congress 
against presidential domination. They raised 
the cry of dictatorship, claiming that the bill 
vested too much power in the hands of the 
Chief Executive. 


The President and his aides took up the 
challenge. They succeeded in having the bill 
approved in the Senate by a slim margin. 
But opposition grew in the House as a flood 
of telegrams and letters poured into the capi- 
tal, almost all asking representatives to vote 
against the bill. During the final debate, the 
Democratic leaders pleaded with the legisla- 
tors to pass the bill as a vote of confidence in 
the President. Instead, it was sent back to 
the committee—which practically amounts to 
killing it outright. 

The anti-Roosevelt group in and out of 
Congress is jubilant over the vote. They see 
it as a direct declaration by the people that 
the United States wants no semblance of one- 
man rule; particularly that it opposes any 
more power being given to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Now, they claim, Congress has reas- 
serted itself. The President’s supporters do 
not regard the vote as a repudiation of the 
President by the people. The demonstration 
against the bill, they argue, was largely manu- 
factured. The protests came from people 
who were either misinformed on the bill, or 
who were eager to see the President embar- 
rassed. The majority of the people, it is 
claimed, are still faithful to the New Deal. 

The vote will undoubtedly have a profound 
effect on the remainder of the congressional 
session. It is not likely that the President 
will try to push other legislation, such as the 
wage-and-hour bill. Some Washington ob- 
servers believe he will favor an early adjourn- 
ment, then carry the issue to the nation in a 
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series of radio talks or personal tours during 
the forthcoming congressional election cam- 
paign. 


Labor Rulings 


Two recent decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board have brought labor back into 
the limelight. The first ruling requires com- 
panies which reach agreements with labor 
unions to put those agreements into writing. 
The steel strikes last summer were fought 
partly over this point; several of the com- 
panies had virtually reached agreements with 
the CIO, but refused to sign a written con- 
tract with the steel union. The NLRB de- 
cision upholds the stand taken by the CIO, 
which insisted on a written contract. 

Another echo of the steel strikes is the rul- 
ing that the Republic Steel Corporation had 
violated the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
According to the NLRB, Republic steel main- 
tained a company union in opposition to the 
CIO; it discharged 27 workmen for CIO ac- 
tivity; it shut down two plants to discourage 
union organizing, and it used violence to ter- 
rorize the union members. Tom Girdler, 
chairman of Republic Steel, disputes the 
Board’s findings. He claims that the ruling 
“reflects the one-sided character of the Wag- 
ner act” in favor of labor unions. The NLRB, 
he said, disregarded much evidence presented 
by the company. 

This decision, like the other, may go to the 
courts before Republic Steel abides by the 
Board’s orders to rehire the men who were 
discharged, to make amends to the strikers, 
and to disband the company union. 


Railroad Prospect 


Several weeks ago the President asked three 
members of the ICC to make recommenda- 
tions to relieve the acute situation within the 
railroad industry. Last week he sent their 
report to Congress, but indicated that he did 
not agree with all the recommendations. Most 
important among their suggestions was that 
the government should lend the railroads 300 
million dollars to buy new equipment. 

The President has already turned down a 
request by railroad and labor union executives 
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The Week in ¢ 


What the American People AL 


that the government should make outright 
grants to the companies of half a billion dol- 
lars a year. Such grants, he said, would do 
nothing to correct the factors which have 
brought about the present deplorable situa- 
tion in the industries. (See THe AMERICAN 
OsseRVER, March 21, 1938). 

The problem now is up to Senator Wheeler’s 
congressional committee, which will draft leg- 
islation dealing with the railroads. It is not 
likely that such legislation will get far at this 
session; members of Congress are eager to 
get home to campaign for the fall elections. 


Whitney and Wall Street 


The career of Richard Whitney, New York 
stock broker who has been sentenced to five 
to 10 years in Sing Sing for misusing clients’ 
funds, may bring closer supervision of the 
stock exchange and its members by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. Mr. 
Whitney was one of the most powerful figures 
on Wall Street. For five years he was presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange. Rich- 
ard Whitney & Co. was one of the most 
important stock brokerage offices in the na- 
tion. Several weeks ago the firm failed. In- 
vestigation showed that for years Mr. Whitney 
had been using stocks and bonds belonging to 
his clients, without their permission, in order 
to get loans for his own firm. When his deals 
were successful, he returned the securities 
and no harm was done. Lately, however, he 
became involved in some unsuccessful ven- 


tures which left him without enough money 





URGES WPA EXPANSION 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA administrator, urges Congress to 
provide more funds for relief. 


to make good his many illicit “borrowings.” 

The SEC investigated the case with an eye 
to making regulations which will prevent a 
recurrence of the Whitney affair in the 
future. 


Doctors Disagree 


It is a well-known fact that millions of 
American people cannot afford proper medical 
care. The most thorough investigation ever 
made of this problem revealed that before the 
depression half our population had only about 
one-third the medical care it needed, less than 
two-thirds of the hospital care it required, and 





THE SOUTH SIDE VARSITY BAND, ROCKVILLE CENTER, LONG ISLAND 
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less than one-fifth the special nursing care 
Conditions since then, of course, have bg. 
come much worse. Doctors treat many pa- 
tients free of charge; the government pro- 
vides medical care for the destitute, but nev. 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


EASY NOW. REMEMBER YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE 
ertheless the medical needs of millions are 
unprovided for. 

This brings up a very vital question: Should 
the government be responsible for the health 
of the nation? Should everyone be provided 
proper medical care just as every young Amer- 
ican is provided an education? 

Many people have long supported this idea, 
The majority of doctors of the nation, how- 
ever, have fought against any intervention on 
the part of the government in the field of 
medicine, fearing that politics would come to 
dominate the profession. The American Med- 
ical Association, to which almost two-thirds 
of the doctors belong, has taken a strong stand 
on. this issue. 

There has been a growing dispute among 
the doctors themselves, however, concerning 
this question. More and more of them are 
coming around to the view that the medical 
profession must work out a program in co 
operation with the government to enable 
everybody in this country to receive proper 
medical care. Now Senator Wagner has asked 
Congress to appropriate $50,000 for a com- 
plete study of the needs and possibilities of 
government-sponsored health insurance. 


Student Station 


Cleveland public school students may be 
come the first to have a full-time radio broad- 
casting station of their own. Several months 
ago the Federal Communications Commission 
set aside a certain area on the broadcasting 
band for educational purposes. Now it has 
granted the Cleveland Board of Education per- 
mission to build a station within that wave 
length. According to present plans, a broad- 
casting studio will operate from the Board of 
Education Building. Each classroom is to be 
equipped with a receiving set. Some broad 
casts will fit into regular classwork—musical 
programs, daily news bulletins prepared fot 
pupils in junior and senior high school, and 
dramatizations of history and literature. 

Other programs will appeal to the entire 
community. There will be broadcasts by 
school organizations, such as bands, orches- 
tras, glee clubs, dramatic groups, travel clubs, 
and so on. Special programs, explaining the 
work of the schools, will be directed at pat- 
ents. Still other programs will be prepared 
especially for children below school age. 

Considerable interest is being aroused by 
the Cleveland experiment, since educators are 
eager to know just how effective radio educa 
tion can be. The New York school board has 
granted Cleveland $42,000 to help finance the 
station as an experiment; if it proves success 
ful, many other cities may build similar sta 
tions. 


Varsity Band 


The ambition of most students at South 
Side High School in Rockville Center, NeW 
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York, is to “make” the Varsity Band. Rock- 
ville Center, a town of 15,000, has five bands 


n its public school system. Each year a 45- 


niece band is organized in the fifth grade. 


4s the musicians improve, they are promoted 





HERBLOCK IN BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER? 


from one band to the next, with the supreme 
} achievement a place in the 90-piece Varsity 
Band. As a musical organization, the Varsity 
Band is far superior to the average high school 
band. Its director, Harvey A. Sartorius, 
keeps his musicians hard at work—daily prac- 
tice is the order for all aspiring band mem- 
bers. However, one full credit is given for 
each year of band participation. 

The Varsity Band plays regular concerts in 
Rockville Center, usually to packed auditori- 
ums. Recently it played a concert over 
WYNC in New York. Last year the band 
made a three-day trip to Washington for a 
series of concerts. Ferde Grofe, one of the 
most famous modern American composers and 
conductors, appeared with the Varsity Band 
as guest conductor not long ago. 


Lighted Highway 


A 70-mile stretch of highway between De- 
troit and Lansing, Michigan, has been equipped 
with a system of light reflectors. Three re- 
flectors, each an inch and a half in diameter, 
are set in posts located about 100 feet apart. 
These reflectors pick up the light from pass- 
ing cars and reflect it down the road about a 
mile. They are made of a plastic material 
which is flexible and nonbreakable. The cost 
of installing the equipment on the Michigan 
highway was $25,000; once installed, there is 
ho expense to operate such a system. This is 
the first attempt to use reflector lighting on 
such a large scale, although it has been used 
before at grade crossings and on highway ad- 
vertisements. Traffic experts are watching the 
experiment carefully. They believe that if it 
is successful, similar lighting systems may be 
installed all over the nation. A large per- 
centage of traffic accidents occur at night, and 
the reflectors are supposed to make night 
driving much easier and safer. 


Hidden Taxes 


_ Banks, stores, filling stations, and theatres 
n Troy, New York, were stripped of pennies 
recently when the students at Rensselaer Poly- 
chnic Institute demonstrated against “hid- 
den” taxes—the taxes concealed in the price 
f food, clothing, amusements, gasoline, oil, 
ind other everyday articles. The students 
‘timated that one-fourth of all the money 
hey spend goes to local, state, or federal 
‘vernment agencies in taxes. So they col- 
*cted $2,500 in pennies; now, whenever any 
Mf the students makes a purchase, he pays 
ine-fourth of the price in pennies. 
The Rensselaer scheme has publicized a 
Mtuation which tax experts have long con- 
fmned. Tax authorities say that a good tax 
ould put a levy on each individual according 
» his ability to pay. Hidden taxes, however, 
it the poor man as hard as they do the rich 
man. Also, the poor man does not realize that 
© Is paying a tax. Discussing the federal 





Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


taxation system, the New York Times took up 
John Jones as an example. Mr. Jones’ income 
is not large enough to be included in the in- 
come tax levies, so he feels that the federal 
government is costing him nothing. In reality, 
the Times says: 


He pays a federal tax on the alarm clock which 
wakes him in the morning. He pays a federal 
tax on the gasoline consumed by his automobile 
when he drives to work; on a new tire when he 
buys it; on the lubricating oil used by his motor. 
He pays a federal tax (imposed by the govern- 
ment at some point along the line of manufacture 
and distribution) on the package of chewing gum 
and the tube of shaving cream for which he 
shops during his lunch hour; on the soap with 
which he washes his hands when his day’s work 
is done; on the radio set with which he listens to 
his favorite broadcast before dinner; on the 
mechanical refrigerator which has cooled his 
drinking water; on the ticket he buys for a 
neighborhood movie after dinner, and on the 
deck of cards with which he plays a game of 
solitaire when he comes home. And the total 
of all these small but omnipresent taxes paid by 
him and his fellow citizens to the national gov- 
ernment is much larger than the amount it re- 
ceives from all the income taxes it imposes. 


Batter Up! 


The 1938 baseball season begins this after- 
noon, with all the drama which the occasion 
always merits. This great sport is definitely 
an American game, tracing its origin back to 
“townball,”’ which was played in the early part 
of last century. The original version was 
played on a square field, at each corner of which 
were four-foot posts. To score a run, a player 
hit the ball with a flat paddle, knocking it as 





CONDEMNS NLRB 


Tom Girdler, chairman of Republic Steel Corporation, 
declares that he will fight the labor board’s order that he 
reemploy striking employees. 


far out of reach as pessible. Then he was 
obliged to run around the field, from post to 
post, without being hit by the ball, which 
could be thrown at him by players of the op- 
posing team. The side first to score 100 runs 
won the game. 

Professional baseball did not begin to make 
inroads until after 1869, the year in which the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings made the first suc- 
cessful professional tour of the country. Since 
then, baseball has become a big business, al- 
though millions of young people play it, not 
for money, but purely for the pleasure to be 
derived from it. 


FROM THE JACKET DESIGN 





THE MAYORS COME TO WASHINGTON 
As soon as it was announced that additional federal funds would probably be provided relief work and loans to cities, 


mayors from a number of cities‘came to Washington to ask for a share of the money. 
Harold Burton of Cleveland, Mayor B. F. Dickman of St. Louis; Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New Yor 
Scholtz of Louisville, and Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of Boston. 


Left to oo seated: Mayor 
; Mayor Joseph D. 
Chancey of Tampa; Paul V. 


Standing, Mayor R. L. 


Betters, secretary of the U. S. Council of Mayors, and Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee. 
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HE map of the United States is thickly 

sprinkled with dots marking the locations 
of small towns, any one of which might easily 
be Athena, Oklarada, the scene of action in 
W. L. White’s novel, “What People Said” 
(New York: Viking. $2.75). In every one 
of them, there is a Main Street, with several 
banks, a postoffice, a newspaper office, and 
sundry retail stores for groceries, clothes, 
drugs, and furniture. Athena, like all the 
rest, has its prominent citizens. Charles 
Aldington Carrough, the owner and editor 
of its progressive paper, is the most im- 
portant, for besides being the town’s biggest 
booster, and its leader in civic drives, he is 


nationally famous for -his editorials and 
books. Ranking after him is Isaac Norssex, 
a banker and power company executive, 


whom the town finally accepts because he 
is a good friend of Mr. Carrough, and be- 
cause he helps to raise money for worthy 
causes. 

Years pass, and Athena goes through the 
postwar period to the depression. Junior 
Carrough and Lee Norssex follow the pat- 
terns laid by their fathers. Junior assumes 
more and responsibility with the 
Athena Sun, while Lee embarks on his own 
career in finance. On a sultry, summer day 
Athena is blasted from its thought about 
run-of-the-mill affairs, when first Lee and 
then his father are exposed for their numer- 
ous dishonest dealings. The urge to make 
more money in a short time leads them to 
schemes which are illegal. As their doom 
is finally sealed, Athena settles back to its 
routine, and Mr. Carrough can only pity the 
Norssexes, because he is so shaken by their 
bewildering fall. 


more 


Little can be told from this brief synopsis 
of the story’s real merit. The plot itself is 
a good account of the rise and fall of a small 
town’s citizens. But the strength of Mr. 
White’s novel lies in his ability to capture the 
speech of the people as they chat and gossip 
about weather, crops, neighbors, and the 





Norssexes. He also portrays accurately how 
a small town reacted toward the war, prohi- 
bition, the depression, and ordinary human 
affairs. He missed very little that he saw 
during his years in Emporia, Kansas, where 
his father, William Allen White, is the na- 
tionally known editor of the Emporia Gaz- 
ette. 


*x* * * 


NOTHER novel that tells the story of 

a small town is “A Prayer for To- 
morrow” (New York: Putnam. $2.50) by 
J. Hyatt Downing. Its setting is Rudge, 
South Dakota, where fortunes hinged on the 
success of cattle raising, and, therefore, fell 
when pastures disappeared in front of the 
plows of sod-busting homesteaders. The Mc- 
Veighs, who are the principal characters, 
came to South Dakota years ago, when Mr. 
McVeigh sold out his lumber business in 
Iowa and yielded to an adventurous urge 
to be a cattleman. But he arrived in the 
regions of rich buffalo grass at the wrong 
time, because they were rapidly filling up 
with dirt farmers who were taking over the 


free range, and turning it into cultivated 
fields. McVeigh is forced to get rid of 
his cattle and land, and he returns to his 


former business, opening a lumberyard in 
Rudge. 

This is the story of a small boom town, 
in the midst of prairies. It takes full ac- 
count of the people, the social life, and the 
business. When the boom deflated, Rudge 
became a skeleton of its former self, hazy 
with dust from the acres which should have 
been left in sod. Nothing was left to distin- 
guish it from hundreds of other little towns 
that are scattered along the nation’s rail- 
roads. But while hard times drove Rudge 
farther and farther toward its oblivion, they 
also brought Mr. McVeigh and his son, Lynn, 
closer together. For years the two had been 
at odds, and only Mrs. McVeigh’s efforts 
kept the situation from being tragic. When 
business is most disheartening, father and 
son make their peace. This benediction adds 
to the pleasant quality which distinguishes 
Mr. Downing’s story of a town that has 
faded from its early importance on South 
Dakota’s plains.—J. H. A. 
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CULVER SERVICE 


A BANK PANIC BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 








Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Ups and Downs of American Business 


EPRESSIONS have occurred with 
such frequency in our history that 
people have come to look upon them, as 
upon death and taxes, as one of the few 
certainties of life. At no time in our 
history has the specter of depression not 
been present, with its terrible toll in suf- 
fering and hardship and misery. In times 
of prosperity the unhappy feeling has gen- 
erally prevailed that the seeds of the next 
depression were being planted. 
Throughout our 
history, there has 
been a curious regu- 
larity about these de- 
pressions, or indus- 
trial crises. They 
seem to have occurred 
at approximately 10- 
year intervals. The 
most severe depres- 
sions have come at 
about 20-year pe- 
riods, the intervening 
ones being relatively 
mild. There was a serious depression which 
began in 1818, another in 1837, and a third 
in 1857. Then the regularity was broken 
and the next major depression hit the 
country in 1873, followed by that of 1893. 
Then there was the crisis of 1907, which 
was acute in the United States, and the 
major depression of 1929. In between these 
major depressions there have been minor 
slumps which appeared more or less regu- 
larly at the 10-year intervals. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Course of Depressions 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
depressions or crises must appear with 
any such regularity. As the economist 
Taussig explains, “the regularity has not 
been that of a well-defined natural phenom- 
enon.” There have been many breaks in 
the 10-year sequence, many disturbances 
in the intermediate years. The important 
fact is that the country has never been 
able to enjoy very long periods of sustained 
prosperity without the interruption of a 
major or a minor depression. 

Each of the major depressions of the 
past seems to have run a fairly consistent 
course. When the nation is on the upward 
swing of the business cycle, optimism pre- 
vails throughout the business community. 
Money is invested in new industries and 
new enterprises and the old ones are ex- 
panded. Labor finds full employment and 
is able to absorb a large part of the in- 
creased production. But as a general rule, 
there is overexpansion. Industry is 
equipped to produce more than the con- 
sumers of the nation can absorb. The op- 
timism which has played such a conspic- 
uous role in the upswing is turned into 
black pessimism. Those who have specu- 
lated heavily lose their nerve and a chill 
runs through the whole system. The im- 


mediate cause of the collapse is generally 
the failure of some powerful banking con- 
cern or a debacle on the stock exchange. 

In such depressions as those of 1857, 
1873, and 1907, together with the most 
recent one, all industrial life comes to a 
virtual standstill. Everyone is seized with 
fear. No new businesses are launched and 
the old ones operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Employment declines rapidly and all 
the familiar signs of depression are pres- 
ent. After a while, bottom is reached, 
confidence returns, people begin investing 
money to start new businesses and to ex- 
pand the old ones, and the upswing is again 
on the way. The cycle has been complete. 


Psychological Factor 


Too frequently discussions of the causes 
of depression ignore the importance of the 
psychological factor. There is a contagion 
which grips industrialists and businessmen, 
thus accelerating either the up movement 
or the down movement. As Taussig de- 
clares: “A pervading spirit of optimism fills 
most business men in times of activity, 
as a spirit of pessimism does in times of 
depression. A few very sagacious and sober 
persons may indeed remain unaffected. 
These hold off when others press on, and 
venture freely when others hesitate. But 
they are as rare as the persons who remain 
rational in a mob or quiet in a cheering 
crowd. Most businessmen respond to the 
influences that surround them. They enter 
on new enterprises or enlarge old ones when 
all the world about them is doing likewise.”’ 


Many times in the past, the necessary 
jolt has come to business by some new in- 
dustry or some new invention. In the 
depressions of the last century the rail- 
roads played an important part. They re- 
sulted in great expansion, which stimulated 
business; but they were frequently over- 
expanded and caused a downfall. In past 
depressions, new areas to be opened, new 
mines to be exploited, new industries such 
as public utilities, automobiles, motion pic- 
tures, the radio have lured money from hid- 
ing and offered the prospect of profits. 
Once the jam has been broken, the upward 
movement spreads throughout all industry 
in cumulative fashion. 

One of the difficulties in the present 
economic situation is that there has been 
relatively little new investment since the 
depression of 1929. No new industries de- 
manding large sums of money and offering 
attractive profits have appeared on the 
horizon. Most of the stimulation which 
industry generally receives from this source 
came from the billions spent by the gov- 
ernment for public works and similar enter- 
prises. It is in order to break this jam that 
efforts are being made to find ways to 
induce private capital to turn either to 
expansion of already established industries 
or to the launching of new enterprises. 
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Test Your Opinions 


One of the most widely discussed ques- 
tions in the United States today deals 
with the President’s power and his popu- 
larity. During recent months, there has 
been a growing conflict between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Congress. The climax of the 
battle was reached in debates over the 
reorganization bill, the defeat of which was 
one of the most severe blows yet dealt to 
the administration. Another battle looms 
over the proposed spending program which 
the President is considering. The cartoons 
reproduced below present certain aspects 
of the relations of the President and Con- 
gress. What is your position with respect 
to these political controversies now en- 
gaging the attention of people the country 
over? 


1. Do you think that the recent revolt 
of Congress is likely to endanger the 
President’s policies and weaken his ef- 
fectiveness during the remainder of his 
administration? 


2. Has the President used autocratic 
tactics in trying to push his program 
through Congress? 

3. What action, other than that taken, 
should the President have urged to com- 
bat the business recession which began 
last August? 


4. Will a new spending program of 
several billion dollars help business or 
injure it? 

5. Why is President Roosevelt unable 
to control Congress as he was able to 
control it during his first administra- 
tion? 

6. What have been the outstanding 
achievements of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and what have been its princi- 
pal mistakes? 


7. What were the principal reasons 
for the defeat of the reorganization bill 
in the House of Representatives? 


8. In your opinion, has President 
Roosevelt’s basic social philosophy under- 
gone any change since his first adminis- 
tration? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. True or False: The decline in busi- 
ness since last August has been more 
rapid than the decline after the stock 
market crash of 1929. 


2. Which industries are today in the 
most depressed condition? 


3. At approximately what intervals 
have the worst depressions of the past 
occurred? 


4. What are the two principal products 
which Germany will receive from Aus- 
tria? 

5. “Ersatz” is (a) an insect which 
preys upon cotton; (b) the new capital 
of Austria; (c) substitute materials made 
in Germany; (d) a Spanish town on the 
Mediterranean recently captured by the 
insurgents; (e) a secret organization in 
Michigan. 


6. Name at least three products which 
are taxed by the federal government. 


7. What action is the federal govern- 
ment taking to give immediate assistance 
to the railroads? 
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8. True or False: Baseball is a rela- 
tively new game in the United States. 


9. Why did the cabinet of Premier 
Leon Blum of France resign? 


10. Where are the Aland Islands lo- 
cated? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. What action do you think the goy- 
ernment should take to solve the rail- 
road problem? Why? 


2. What do you think were the major 
causes of the business recession which 
began last August? 


3. Do you think that Germany’s eco- 
nomic position has been strengthened 
or weakened as a result of the annexa- 
tion of Austria? 


_4. How has Germany’s economic posi- 
tion been affected by foreign trade? 

5. What, in your opinion, is the princi- 
pal objective of school? 


6. Do you think the powers of the 
French Senate should be curbed? 








Your Vocabulary 




















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
Many of Hitler’s early followers have fallen 
before his perfidious purges. President 
Roosevelt says there will be no recrimina- 
tions against the opponents of the defeated 
reorganization bill. No one liked the par- 
simonious old man. The judge handed 
down a peremptory decree. The culprit 
bowed his head in attrition. Thomas Edi- 
son early displayed his proclivity for work- 
ing with machines. 


REFERENCES ON BUSINESS AND RE- 
LIEF: (a) “Recession Days” in America, by 
Harold U. Faulkner. Events, March 1938, pp. 
189-196. (b) Present Morass; How America 
Can Pull Herself Out, by “~B. M. Baruch. 
Vital Speeches, March 15, 1938, pp. 322-325. 
(c) Revolution in the Idea of Thrift, by W. L. 
Nunn. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 1938, pp. 
52-56. (d) Depression: What Has Happened, 
Whose Fault Is It, How It May Be Explained, 
What Government Can Do, How Long Will 
It Last? New Republic, February 2, 1938, pp. 
377-393. (e) This Business Relapse, by L. P. 
Ayres. The Atlantic, February 1938, pp. 151- 
156. 


REFERENCES ON GERMANY: (a) Why 
Schuschnigg Resigned. Nation, April 2, 1938, 
pp. 384-386. (b) Do Government Price Con- 
trols Work? by C. F. Goerdeler. Foreign Af- 
fairs, April 1938, pp. 494-502. (c) Colonies 
for Germany? by W. Woodside. Harpers, 
April 1938, pp. 520-529. (d) Mein Kampf 
Unfolds. Nation, March 19, 1938, pp. 316-317. 
(e) Five Years of Hitler-Capitalism, by G. 
Reimann. New Republic, February 9, 1938, 
pp. 12-15. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Hijalmar Schacht 
(hyal’mar shahkt’), Aland (o’land—o as in 
over), Helsingfors (hel-sing-fors’), Fulgencio 
Batista (fool-hen’syo—o as in go; bah-tee’- 
stah), Edouard Daladier (eh-dwahr’ da-la- 
dyay’), Tientsin (tin’tsin’), Pukow (poo’ko’— 
o as in go), ersatz (air’sahts). 
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GENDREAU 


WHAT SHOULD YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DO FOR YOU? 


How Is School Helping You? 


Is it leading you to acquire the qualities which you most need in order to be success- 


ful and happy? 


Do the courses which are being given in school do more for you than any courses or 
subjects which might be substituted for them could do? 


Should your school undertake to fit you for college or for life? 


These questions introduce us to serious problems of 
education; problems with which every student should be 
familiar. There is a difference of opinion among edu- 
cators concerning the value of the subjects which are 
ordinarily given in American high schools. Few question 
but that these customary or conventional courses have 
great value. The question frequently debated is as to 
whether they do as much for the young people in the 
schools as other subjects might do. 

When we speak of the conventional courses, we mean 
subjects such as English, French, Latin, botany, biology, 
chemistry, physics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, his- 
tory, civics, economics, and so on. These courses have 
developed gradually through a period of years. Many of 
them were introduced into the high school curriculum 
because, in a more advanced form, they are taught in 
colleges. College authorities required that students, be- 
fore admission to the college, should have preliminary work 
in the subjects which the college taught. Hence those in 
charge of the high school found it necessary to give the 
subjects in order that their students might be prepared to 
enter college. This is not the sole reason why the 
conventional subjects were put in the high school cur- 
riculum, but it had something to do with the introduction 
of several of these subjects. As a matter of fact, the 
colleges have had a great deal of influence in determining 
what the high schools should teach. 

A profound change is coming about, however, in the 
relation between the high schools (or secondary schools, 
as they are called) and the colleges. Young people are 
going to high school in far greater numbers than was 
formerly the case, and a large proportion of them are 
not going to prepare for college. They are going for 
the purpose of getting what they can out of the high 
school years. Then they intend to go to work without 
continuing their education. A high school is not, there- 
fore, considered so definitely a training place for students 
who expect to go to college as it was a generation ago. 

Many educators concerned with the secondary schools 
are contending that the high schools should give students 
the training which will best fit them to live useful, happy 
lives, irrespective of what the colleges may teach. But 
suppose those in charge of a high school curriculum should 
decide to give their students the kind of work which 
would help them most in life—what subjects would they 
teach? Do the courses in history, English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, etc., do as much or more 
for young people than any other courses could? 

That is one of the most debated questions in American 
education. Many argue that the subjects which most 
of the schools have been teaching are the best that can 
be devised. They say that these are the subjects which 
for generations have been given in most countries and 
that the results on the whole have been good. They admit 
that part of the material in some of the subjects has little 
value, but they say that what is needed is an improvement 
in these subjects, and particularly an improvement in 
teaching. They say further that good texts have been 
written covering such subjects as history and English 
and the others, that the subject matter is well organized 
and that good work can be done in them, and that if 


new subjects are introduced, texts will have to be writ- 
ten, decisions will have to be made as to just what shall 
be included in each course, and there will be a long 
period of slipshod work and disorganization. 


Against the conventional subjects, it is argued that they 
do not deal with many of the most important problems 
of young people. It is said that courses should be set 
up which deal directly with these problems. For example, 
there should be courses showing students how to preserve 
their health. There should be other courses giving a train- 
ing which will fit young people for social life; a training in 
speech, dress, deportment, social usage, and so on. There 
should be courses dealing with the study of current public 
problems; courses in which students learn about vocations, 
other courses in which they read widely on a number of 
subjects so that they may find new interests. Still other 
courses are advocated by those who desire changes in 
the curriculum. It is contended that those in charge of 
the high schools should make lists of the real needs of 
young people and then should work out courses which will 
directly help the young people to meet those needs. It 
is contended that the conventional courses contribute to 
the welfare and happiness of students only indirectly and 
not very effectively. 

This problem relating to the school curriculum is one 
in which you as students have an interest. You should 
at all times do the best work that you possibly can 
in the subjects which you are taking. At the same 
time, you should be analyzing these subjects to see what 
they are doing for you. You should be forming honest 
and independent judgments concerning the work done 
in the school, making up your mind whether it does as 
much for you and other students as it could possibly do. 
It is your duty as a citizen to form an opinion relating 
to this problem, which is one of the important problems 
of our time. 


Refer back to the “Self-Analysis Chart,” published in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER last week. Take up, one by one, 
the different qualities suggested by the 30 questions. 
Inquire in the case of each one, “Which of the subjects 
I am taking are helping me to achieve this partic- 
ular quality or characteristic?” “Which are 
helpful in that direction, or does any subject 
which I am taking help me in this particular?” 
“Could the school introduce some other body 
of material or some other subject not now in 
the curriculum—one that would help me to a 
greater extent to achieve these characteristics 
which I need to possess in order to be successful 
and happy?” 

On the basis of your answers to these questions, 
your judgment relative to the adequacy of the 
work which the school is doing for you may 
be formed. But remember that even though you 
think some changes in the curriculum may be 
desirable, you are by no means justified in 
doing slipshod work in the subjects which you 
are taking; even though these subjects may not 
be the best which could possibly be devised, 
you will achieve much for yourself by mastering 


them, and you will lose in character and personality by 
failing to do your best in them. Your personal belief 
that high school courses are not helping you is no excuse 
for slighting your work. 





NORTHWEST TERRITORY 





In the summer of 1787 Congress passed the Northwest 
Ordinance, providing a temporary government for the 
great territory of the Ohio, better known as the Northwest 
Territory. General Washington sent a detachment of 
soldiers to build a fort at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
in order to protect the first settlers. 

That fall the first group of settlers assembled in Massa- 
chusetts and, in December, 48 of them set forth in search 
of new lands and new opportunities. With their few 
belongings packed in an ox-drawn covered wagon, they 
walked overland, and floated on barges down the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio rivers. In the spring—on April 7, 1788 
—they reached their destination. The first permanent 
settlement west of the Ohio was established, and it was 
called Marietta, after Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 


A few days ago the citizens of Marietta, Ohio, staged 
a pageant to celebrate the opening of the Northwest Terri- 
tory 150 years ago. As a means of bringing the past back 
to life, the long march from Massachusetts was reenacted 
in full. Last December a group of fur-capped, roughly 
dressed men left Massachusetts, tramping beside an ox- 
drawn covered wagon. They met adventure in the form 
of an ambush staged by Harvard University students, 
dressed as Indians. When they reached the river banks, 
they made their own barges and floated down the river, 
down past Pittsburgh, and on to Marietta. 

The modern “pioneers” were more fortunate than their 
ancestors in that, when one of their barges stuck in the 
mud, they were able to call on army engineers to pull it 
out. And their reward, instead of new lands to cultivate, 
was payment of $1 a day by the federal government which 
had donated $100,000 to make possible the reenactment 
of the famous trek. 





SCRIPT EXCHANGE 





Dramatics classes and clubs which are interested in pre- 
paring radio broadcasts may write to the Radio Script 
Exchange, Office of Education, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C., for a list of more than a hundred radio 
scripts which the Exchange will furnish free of charge. 
The Exchange, started a little more than a year ago, has 
sent scripts to several thousand schools in nearly every 
state of the union. Most of the programs are presented 
over loud-speaking systems, but several hundred of them 
have been put on the air through local radio stations. 

The Exchange also furnishes a manual on the production 
of radio programs from a technical point of view; it ex- 
plains terms and equipment which students may encounter 
in their broadcasting activities. Another manual, giving 
directions for producing sound effects, is being prepared. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE 





Alsace-Lorraine, the region lying between France and 
Germany west of the Rhine River, has had a tragic his- 
tory. Every time this territory has shifted from one 
major power to another, the 2,000,000 people living there 
have had to change their language and many of their habits 
of living. Since 1801, the control of the two provinces 
which make up Alsace and Lorraine has been juggled back 
and forth three times between the Germans and French. 
As a result of the World War, the area is now included in 
French territory. Hitler has said that he has no designs on 
Alsace-Lorraine, but France claims that a large-scale prop- 
aganda campaign has been launched there by Nazi agents. 

It is easy to understand why Alsace-Lorraine is so highly 
coveted. Both provinces contain fine agricultural lands, 
and both have rich mineral deposits. The nation that 
controls Alsace, for instance, enjoys practically a monopoly 
of the European potash supply, as well as an annual output 
of about half a million barrels of oil. Lorraine possesses 
very valuable coal veins and iron ore. 
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of the unemployed since last fall. 
Factories and mills in many parts of 
the country are closed down again; 
others are working only two or three 
days a week. Retail stores are doing 
a fifth less business than they were a 
few months ago. All this has resulted 
in demands for greater expenditures 
for relief and for concrete action to 
stop the decline. 


What Has Happened 


Let us consider for a moment just 
what has happened to business since 
the month of August. In order to 
get a true picture of business condi- 
tions, one must examine a number of 
things. Under modern conditions it 
is possible to measure the state of 
business fairly accurately by exam- 
ining and comparing the various items 
which go to make up a general busi- 
ness index. Dozens of these indices 
are prepared and published each week 
or each month by various organiza- 
tions, private and public. While 
each may use different items to make 
up the composite chart, they all in- 
clude the basic items which, taken 
together, give a fairly true picture. 

Most reliable business indices in- 
clude such things as the volume of 
industrial production, the total freight car- 
loadings, the extent of factory employment 
and the size of industrial payrolls, the 
total income of the American people, the 
volume of checks written, and so on. All 
these register some phase of business ac- 
tivity, and it is from the total figures that 
the barometer of general conditions is com- 
posed. 

One of the most sensitive of the indices 
—although by no means the most accurate; 
in fact, sometimes totally unreliable—is 
the course of stock prices. The stock mar- 
ket is turned to by millions of people as 
the true barometer of business. But the 
price of stocks is frequently more an index 
of the psychological state of business than 
of actual conditions. Stock prices mount 
when people feel that business is going to 
be good and profits are going to be large, 
and they drop when the contrary is the 
case. But since business conditions are 
actually affected to no small degree by the 
psychological factor, the importance of the 
stock market cannot be discounted. 

From August 1937 to the end of Febru- 
ary, stock prices, as measured by 420 rep- 
resentative stocks, declined a third in value. 
Thus a stock which sold for $100 a share 
in August sold for $67 in February. In 
the case of a number of individual stocks 
or groups of stocks the decline was even 
more marked. From March last year rail- 
road stocks shrank in value 62 per cent and 
public utility stocks, during the same period, 
dropped nearly two-fifths in value. The 
average of stocks is now back to the 1933 
level, while the railroad and public utility 
stocks are below the 1932 averages—the low 
point of the last depression. 


Production and Employment 


More important than this index is that 
of industrial production, which is perhaps 
the most reliable single index of conditions 
in general. The Federal Reserve Board 
compiles the most authentic index of in- 
dustrial production, including the output of 
such industries as iron and steel, textiles, 
food products, paper and printing, auto- 
mobiles and locomotives, leather and leather 
products, cement and glass, various metals, 
manufactured fuels, minerals, rubber prod- 
ucts, tobacco products. The average of 
production between 1923 and 1925, fairly 
normal years, is taken as a measuring rod. 
In 1929, industrial production reached 119, 
or 19 per cent above the 1923-1925 aver- 
age. In December of 1936, it went even 
higher—to 121. In August it began to fall, 
reaching 83 in December of 1937 and 79 
two months later. Sharp as this decline 
may be, it has not yet gone so far as that 
of the last depression when the average was 
64 for the entire year 1932. 
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WIDE WORLD AND COURTESY NEW YORK TIMES 


CONGRESS TURNS TO THE NATION'S GREATEST PROBLEM—DEPRESSION 


Other sensitive barometers of business 
conditions are employment, or the lack of 
it, and payrolls. Here it is difficult to get 
an accurate and complete picture. Estimates 
of the total number of unemployed range 
between 10 and a half million to 15 mil- 
lion. That there has been an increase of 
between four and five million since last 
August, few persons would deny. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve index, there has 
been a drop from 103 in July 1937 to 83 
in February of this year in factory em- 
ployment. There has been an even greater 
drop in payrolls during the same period. 

The other business indices tell the same 
story. There have been sharp drops in 
freight carloadings and department store 
sales and in the other items used to make 
up the business index of general activity. 
And in all these lines, the decline has been 
much greater than it was following the 
crash of 1929. A comparison of certain 
of the significant indices is made by Her- 
bert M. Bratter in a recent issue of the 
Washington Star: 


From August 1929 to February 1930, in- 
dustrial production declined less than 11 per 
cent, and from August 1937 through Febru- 
ary 1938, 34 per cent. The price of stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange declined 
24 per cent during those six months of 1929- 


1930, and 33 per cent in 1937-1938. The 
national income declined 5% per cent in 
the earlier six-month period, and almost 
nine per cent during the six months following 
last August. . . . Factory payrolls are down 
over 26 per cent since August. 


The Weak Spot 


Incomplete as these figures are, they are 
sufficient to give one an idea of the decline 
in business and to justify the concern which 
has recently swept the country. If one is 
to get at the heart of the problem of de- 
pression and recovery, one must attempt to 
find the weakest link in the economic chain. 
And that link is not difficult to find. To- 
day, as throughout the last depression, 
certain industries are more depressed than 
others. They are the industries which 
produce the so-called durable goods; that 
is, goods which are not used and worn out 
in a relatively short time. They are differ- 
entiated from the other great class of goods, 
the nondurable goods, or those which do 
not last very long. 

In the first group are included such 
products as automobiles, refrigerators, fur- 
niture, radios, together with those used by 
industries themselves, such as machinery, 
locomotives, equipment of all types, build- 
ings, and factories. The nondurable goods 
include textiles, clothing, shoes, food prod- 
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Kit: “Well, anyway, dear, we must give 
Jack credit for getting her a nice engagement 
ring.” 

Kat: “Oh, no, we needn’t—the 
have given him credit for that.” 

—SypDNEY BULLETIN 

That Jones boy who used to work for you 
wants me to give him a job. Is he steady? 

Well, if he was any steadier he would be 
motionless. 


jewelers 


—Union Pactric MAGAZINE 
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“What is your occupation?” 
“T used to be an organist.” 
“And why did you give it up?” 
“The monkey died.” 


—SELECTED 





“HE GETS SCARED WHEN | LEAVE HIM ALONE” 


SHERMAN IN COLLIER'S 


“I’m so glad I met you! What about the 
$10 you owe me?” 

“Quite all right—it’s your birthday next 
Sunday, and I’m going to bring it to you 
with my congratulations.” 

“You just bring the money and I'll con- 
gratulate myself.” —STRAY STORIES 





“Which platform for the Boston train?” 

Porter: “Turn to the left and you'll be 
right !” 

“Don’t be impertinent, young man.” 

“All right, then, turn to your right and 
you'll be left!” —SELECTED 

“What do you want?” demanded Mr. 
Newlywed. “Breakfast or work?” 

“Both,” replied the tramp. 

Mr. Newlywed produced a large pile of 
his wife’s homemade bread. “Eat that!” he 
exclaimed, “and you’ll have both.” 

—Montreal Star 


Policeman: “How did the accident happen?” 

Motorist: ‘““My wife fell asleep in the back 
seat.” —Tue Monitor-Press 

A western farmer stopped at a bank to 
see if he could get a loan on his farm 

“It might be arranged,” said the banker. 
“Tl drive out with you and appraise it.” 

“You don’t need to bother,” said the farmer, 
noticing a huge cloud of dust rolling up the 
road. ‘Here it comes now.” 

—AMERICAN Boy 
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Depression Raises Question of Spending 


ucts of one kind or another, and any 
other product which goes into im- 
mediate consumption. 

There was a much slighter decline 
in the production of the nondurable 
goods during the depression than in 
the durable goods. The reason is 
understandable. Being commodities 
which are quickly consumed, they 
must be constantly replaced. Most 
of them are necessities of life and 
thus the demand for them is fairly 
constant. It is not so with the dur- 
able goods. Purchases of furniture 
or a new home or a new automobile 
can always await better times, and 
they are not made until people are 
in a more secure financial condition. 
The same is true of the purchases by 
industry of new machinery or new 
buildings or any equipment necessary 
to increase production. 

From 1929 to the low point of the 
last depression, unemployment in the 
nondurable goods industries increased 
by less than a third, whereas unem- 
ployment in the durable goods in- 
dustries was just twice as great. 
During the recovery months of 1936 
and 1937 the gap in production and 
unemployment between the two 
classes of industry was narrowed 
somewhat, but with the new recession it 
has widened again. 


Plans of Attack 


Those interested in starting the recovery 
movement have been studying ways of stim- 
ulating those industries which have lagged 
behind and which account for such a large 
proportion of the unemployment. That is 
why government officials have turned so 
much attention to the housing problem, not 
only because of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the American people are miser- 
ably housed, but also because housing 
would offer a great stimulus to many of 
the key industries which have been so 
depressed. Nor is it by chance that the 
problems of the railroads have been con- 
stantly in the front ranks of public dis- 
cussion and scheme after scheme has been 
devised to put them on their feet, so that 
they may again resume the purchases of 
equipment which they normally make and 
which they now require. The same is true 
of the public utility industries. 

A great deal of the blame for this failure 
of those industries to recover and for the 
present recession itself has been laid at the 
doorstep of the Roosevelt administration. 
Were it not for the antagonism of the New 
Deal, it is argued, private industry would 
have been able to get on its feet and stay 
there. The administration’s tax program 
has been the subject of bitter abuse. Critics 
claim that it has prevented private industry 
from investing money in new equipment 
and plant expansions because it has taken 
away most of the profits normally used 
for this purpose. The constant warring 
upon the private utilities has held them 
back, for, it is argued, they would be foolish 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars in 
new construction when they are never sure 
from one day to the next whether the gov- 
ernment will run them out of business by 
direct competition. The general criticism 
is that the policies of the New Deal have 
so undermined confidence that no one is 
willing to risk money in new ventures and 
as a result business has come to a stand- 
still. 


For weeks, the President has been listen- 
ing to criticisms, suggestions, and proposals 
of one kind or another dealing with the 
recession. Practically all opposing views 
have been heard. The greatest pressure 
upon him has been exerted, on the one 
hand, by those who argue that the depres- 
sion would lift if only the government 
would keep its hands off and assure busi- 
ness that it will not be throttled at every 
turn, and, on the other hand, by those who 
contend that the jam can be broken only 
by positive action, in the form of increased 
spending on the part of the government. 
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